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BIOGRAPHY. 

LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 

Compiled by a Medical Student from South 
Carolina. 

The business of 1704 was signalized by 
the duke’s masterly execution of his own 
plans of pushing to the Danube. After a 
march of fifty days from the frontiers of 
Holland, he arrived, unexpectedly, before 
the lines of Schellenburgh, defended by 
20,000 men. He attacked, and after an ob- 
stinate resistance forced them. This success 
brought on the famous battle -f Hockstadt, 
or as it is more generally called, the battle 
of Blenheim, fought August 2d between the 
allies under the duke of Marlborough and 
prince Eugene, and the French and Bavari- 
ans commanded by marshal Tallard and the 
elector of Bavaria. Nothing could have been 
more complete than the victory on the part 
of the allies. Ten thousand French and Bava- 
rians were left dead on the field of battle; 
thirty squadrons of horse and dragoons per- 
ished in the Danube; thirteen thousand were 
made prisoners; one hundred pieces of can- 
non were taken, with twenty four mortars, 
three hundred colors and standards, three 
thousand six hundred tents, and twenty three 
barrels of silver. Of the allies about four 
thousand were killed and double that num- 
ber wounded and taken. During the battle 
the duke of Marlborough rode through the 
hottest of the fire, giving orders with that 
equanimity and deliberation which were pro- 
minent features in his character. On the next 
day he visited marshal Tallard who had been 
taken prisoner. He told that general he was 
sorry that the misfortune, which it was his 
let to experience, should have befallen one 
for whom he had the highest regard. The 
marshal complimented him on having van- 
quished the first troops in the world; the 
duke replied that as those troops had been 
beaten by his own, the marshal should have 
said the second. By the battle of Blenheim 
the pride of Louis XIV. received a check 
from which it never afterwards recovered, 
and from this period may be dated the com- 
mencement of that reverse of fortune which 
embittered the latter years of the life of that 
ambitious monarch. The French were pur- 
sued till they crossed the Rhine. Landau 
was taken, and France trembled for its own 
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safety. It is not possible to enumerate all | 
the popuiar triumphs of the duke of Marl- 
borough on his arrival in England. The | 
more substantial expressions of the nation’s | 
gratitude consisted in presenting him with 
the honor and manor of Woodstock, and in 
the erection of amagnificient palace for his 
residence.* The next campaign produced 
nothing of much importance, on which ac- 
sount discontents began to arise in England. 
The duke employed the latter end of the 
year in visiting the courts of Berlin, Hanover, 
and Vienna, where his capacity for negotia- 
tion was equally useful for the common 
cause, as his military talents had been in the 
field. By a perfect self-command and a 
habitual exercise of all the facinating arts 
of good breeding and politeness, he acquired 
a most extraordinary power in conciliating 
opposite tempers and in associating clashing 
interests. The emperor of Germany pre- 


* This palace was afterwards called the palace 
of Blenheim. Miss Priscillia Wakefield, in her 
* Family tour through the British empire,” thus de- 
scribes it: 

“Having pretty well satisfied their curiosity at 
Oxford, Mr. Middleton proposed setting out on 
the following morning for Woodstock, near which 
stands the princely palace of the duke of Marlbo- 
rough, built at the public expense and named 
Blenheim as a memorial of his signal victory over 
the French at Hockstaci or Blenheim, in Germany. 
The day being remarkably fine it was determined 
to proceed without delay to the park and gardens 
belonging to Blenheim. 








“ They entered through a prodigious grand 
| triumphal arch erected by the duchess of the great 
| duke, as he is called by way of distinction, to the 
memory of her husband. No sooner had they passed 
the portal than astonishment and delight were mark- 
ed on every countenance; a multitude of objects, at 
once newand beautiful, burst suddenly on their view. 
The palace, the park, the canal, and the magnificent 
bridge thrown across the canal, winding inso many 





canal, are all disposed with so much art as to form the 
principal ornaments of the grounds. The fine walks, 





pears the curling smoke of some rural cot. Catharine 
was charmed with a beautiful fountain, representing 
under the forms 0f river gods, the Nile, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Tiber; and placed in the middle of a 








spacious basin, that receives the waters of the grand 


directions, and varying so naturally its appearance, ' 
that it is difficult to be persuaded that it is only a | 


groves, and vistas are contrived to terminate with ; 
some agreeable object. from one is perceived a vil- | 
lage church; from another a temple or an antique | 
statue; and, through the opening of a third, ap-) 


sented him with the principality of Mindel- 
heim, which accompanied his title of prince 
of the empire. 

In 1706 the French under the command 
of the elector of Bavaria and marshal Ville- 
roy opened the campaign by passing the 
Duele, and encamping between Tirlemont 
and Judoigne. By great exertic:.s the duke 
of Mariborough was enabled to mect them. 
Having been joined by a body of Danes, and 
learning that the enemy was marching against 
him, he advanced with his army, early in the 
morning of the 10th May, in eight columns; 
towards the village of Ramillies to give them 
battle. On the following day the French 
generals perceiving the allies so near then, 


| took possession of a strong camp, their right 


| 


| extending to the Tomb of Hautemeut on 


the Mehaigne, and their left to Auderkirk; 


| the village of Ramillies being near the cén- 





| ter. The confederates began the attack bs 


forcing the village of Ramillies and disiod: - 


canal. The boys felt the strongest interest in observ- 
ing the pillar on which the victories of the duke of 
Marlboroughare recorded. Louisa, who was thatday 
nine years old, was delighted to pass her birth day in 
such a paradise, no part of which plessed her so well 


as the flower garden, screened from every wind, 
' 


and almost concealed from every intruder, bi 


} thick plantation of tall trees, and filled with a eollec- 


| tion of aromatic flowers of different coders, 


varie 

7 
5 UK 
house they passed through a supérb aresde to a 


gated hues, from all climates. Ou enterin 


grand hall which is as high as the roof. At the ton 


of the colonades is a reservoir which supplics every 


| part of this immense building with water. The 


| 


whole structure, thourh magnificent, is considered 
heavy by connoisseurs of architecture. The tapestry 
and pictures, with which many of the numerous 
apartments are hung, represent the battles won by 
the duke; others are adorned by the works of the 
first masters in painting on other subjects, which, 
with a profusion of superb looking-glasses, rich- 
gilding, and every other ornament which luxury 
can devise, form acurious and beautiful assemblage 
of the works of art, and a fine specimen of the 
change produced, by the ingenuity of man, on the 
rude materials furnished by nature. The library ae- 
cords with the other parts of the palace in magnifi- 
cence. It is supported by superb marble pillars, 
is 200 feet long, and contains 20,000 volumns. Ih the 
time of the Saxons, Woodstock was the seat of a 


| royal palace, inhabited for a time by Alfred, and 


| who built a palace for fair Rosamond in the recesses _ 


was afterwards a favorite retreat of Henrv Y 


! of a woody labyrinth. It is now an inconsiderabl 
: } . 
| town, known chiefly by its vicinity to Blenkeim ” 
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ng the enemy’s infantry from among the 
hedges of Franquenies. The Dutch and 
Danish horse charged with great vigor, 
but were so roughly handled that they began 
to give way. The duke perceiving this, or- 
dered the body of reserve to sustain them; 
in the mean time, he himself attempted, to 
rally some of the broken squadrons in order 
to renew the charge. While doing this, his 
own horse fell and he was surrounded by 
the enemy. In this perilous situation he 
must have been either killed or taken; but 
a body of infantry, discovering his fate, rush- 
ed to his relief and he was rescued. While 
remounting his horse, the head of colonel 
Brienfield, who was holding his stirrup, was 
carried off by a cannon ball. Before the rein- 
forcement arrived, the best part of the French 
musketeers was cut in pieces. All the troops 
posted in Ramillics were either killed or 
taken. The rest of the French infantry be- 
gun to retreat in tolerable order, under 
cover of the cavalry of their left wing, which 
were formed in three lines between Ossuz 
and Anderkirk; but the English horse fal- 
ling impetuously on these, they abandoned 
their foot, and were terribly slaughtered in 
the village of Anderkirk. The enemy now 
cave way on every side. The horse fled three 
different ways, but were so closely pursued 
that few escaped. The pursuit was continu- 
ed till 2 o’clock in the morning of the fol- 


‘lowing day. The French lost fifteen thousand 


men. The battle of Ramillies was attended 
with the immediate conquest of all Brabant, 
Antwerp and its territory; Loubaine, Mech- 
len, Brussels, Ghent and Burges, submitted 
without resistance; and Ostend, Menin, Den- 
dermonde and Aeth were added to the con- 
quests of the year. The city of Paris and 
the whole French empire were overwhelm- 
ed with consternation. Louis affected to bear 
his misfortunes with calmness and compo- 
sure, but the constraint under which he was 
obliged to maintain his feclings, had such an 
effect on his constitution that he was oblig- 


‘ed to undergo frequent venesections. At 


his court no mention was made of mili- 
tary operations, and all was a scene of for- 
iornness, silence and gloomy reserve. On 


account of the successes of the duke of | 


Marlborough, a bill was passed in parlia- 
ment to settle his honors on the male and 
female issue of his daughters. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 
——_— eo 

Whenever a man undergoes a considerable 
change, in consequence of being observed 
by others; whenever he assumes another 
gait, another language, than what he had 
before he thought himself observed, be ad- 
vised to guard yourself against him. 














PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


For the Repertory. 


ARDENNIS: 
OR THE SPIRIT OF THE WOOD. 
A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 
By Ubaldo. 
ACT SECOND. 

Scene First. A forest near the castle of Ardennis. A 
low entrance to a cave is seen thronzh the trees, 
suspended from the ceiling within, feebly burns a 
small lamp. The lightning is seen at intervals dart- 
ing through the chasms of the rocks, which are 
covered by trees. Thunder Enter Ardennis. 
Ardennis. Whither have I wandered’ the warring 

elements 

Contend with heaven! It is an awful night! 

The lightning flashes, and the thunder shakes 

The trembling spheres; the clouds look big with 

showers, 

And the world rocks in terror on her axle. 

Terrible guilt, how dost thou unman me! 

My fearful servants in the mist of night, 

Have separated from me—hark! what noise? 

It was the wind, rattling the leafy honors 

Of the oak, whose huge trunk defies the storm. 

Hark! again I hear, ’tis more than fancy now, 

And not the restless wind. Why burns yon light 

Amid the solemn darkness of the wood? 

Pil explore. — 

{ Draws his sword and is advancing towards the 
cave, when, with a dagger in his right hund 
and his left pointing to a wound in his breast, 
Idumeo appears at the entrance. Fernando 
starts. | 

Tdumeo. Forbear! 

~irden. Idumeo! O! my heart! 

Hence to the grave. 

Idumeo. Nor day nor night, Ardennis, 

Will I ere cease to haunt thee with my visits 

Until— 

Arden. Hence, hence, dissolve that fearful vision, 
Disturb not night’s tremendous glooms, nor let 
The livid paleness of thy hollow eye, 

Strike me quite through, for, O! to me 

There’s hotter vengeance from thy feeble glare, 

Than in the forked shafts of heaven’s red lightning! 

Avaunt thee or my sword-~ 
Idumeo. Sooner thy sword, 

Shall fell the oak or cleave the rock’s firm base; 

Sooner extended o’er its awful bed, 

Thy sword the mighty ocean shall divide, 

Than find a sheathe within my breast! 

Arden. Let this 
Convince thee, that I— 
Why should I attempt 
With mortal weapon to transpierce a spirit? 

Idumeo. The secret pannel and Ardennis’ death, 
Have made thee master of these large domains; 
But mark me! 

Arden. Thou dost rivet my attention! 

My fearful heart would make me fly and shun thee, 

But my frail feet their wonted aid refuse, 

Chain’d by a fate that hovers o’er my being, 

And binds me to behold thee! 

Idumeo. Mark me well. 

Thou know’st the countess of Ardennis— 

Arden. Lives? 

Idumeo. She does! 

Arden. Destruction! ’tis now six long weeks, 
Since I convey’d her to a dismal dungeon! 

Idumeo. And there thy wonton cruelty consign’d 
The mistress of this proud and rich estate, 


(Advances, hesitates. 


ay 
To die by famine! but indignant heaven 
Sent me its minister to seek and save her. 

Arden. And did’st thou? 

Idumeo. Who can withstand the call of heaven’ 
Deep in a dungeon’s awful gloom I found her, 
Deep in that dungeon’s gloom she still remains! 
There shall she rest protected by my arm, 

Till justice shake Fernando from his holds! 

Arden. O! let me fiy to save her! 

Idumeo. Presumptuous man! 

Thou fly to save her? thy intent is known 
To Heaven’s all seeing eye! thou would'st but save 
her, 
As the lion saves, at leisure to devour! 
Arden. By heaven! 


Idumeo. Swear not by heaven! for heaven beholds 
Thy black designs! but mark me well, Fernando; 
The countess is my care; ordain’d her safe guard, 
I'll hover o’er thee like a hateful plague, 

And if thou dare but meditate a wrong, 
Pll blast thee with my breath! 

Arden. She 1s secure. [going.} 

Idumeo. But, Fernando, thy ears have yet to hear, 
The rightful lord of these domains— 

Arden. \s dead! 

Idumeo. Believe it not, for I, Idumeo, tell thee, 
The only heir of proud Ardennis lives! 

To search for him, commission’d by high heaven, 
T came, and in a daring youth beheld, 
The lawful offspring of dead Claudio’s son! 

Arden. Indeed! 

Idumeo. Known by a scar upon his brow, 

And by his likeness to the dead Alberto! 
Arden. Thou'st left the dreary mansions of the 
dead, 
To tear the crown of greatness from my brow, 
Torn from Ardennis’ while my murd’rous hand, 
Was reeking with his blood! raven of hell! 
O! thou hast croak’d a secret on my ear, 
That drowns the voice of safety! tell me where 
This adder lurks, to crawl upon my peace, 
And I will worship thee, will vow allegiance 
To the dark angel, whose command thou bear’st/ 
Idumeo. No deamon do 1 serve, but come, Fer 
nando, 
To say I will not cease to haunt thy presence, 
Till thou resign thy title got by fraud, 
And the true heir shall hurl thee from thy pride, 
To leave thee grov’lling in thy native dust! 

Arden. Thy words are terrible, but not prophetic! 

Idumeo. So sure as heaven assists the just intent, 
So surely are my words prophetic, count. 

The dappled gleams upon the orient sky, 

Proclaim the morning; remember me, farewel! 

Arden. O! yet I charge thee stay, Idumeo, stay! 

[Idumeo disappears.] 

Eternal justice! whither has it flown? 

Was’t not fancy? did I indeed behold 

His angry ghost? ’tis plain my crimes have waked. 

The silence of the dead, and heaven hurls down 

The terrors of his ire. 

Rodrigo. My lord! { Without.) 

Arden. Whose voice? 

Rod. Bear up the torches. [ Without.) 

Arden. Tis Rodrigo’s sure- 

Rod. I heard a voice, and the sound was this way 

Enter Rodrigo. 

Arden. Rodsigo. 

Rod. Have we then found you, good my lord? 
Praised be heaven, our fears were groundless? 





Arden. Rodrigo, 
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Rod. When, my good lord? 

Arden. Some short time ere you found me. 

Rod. My lord, we did, and thought it had been 

you! 

Arden. Me, Rodrigo! 

Rod. Petro call’d but it return’d 
No answer. 

Arden. I saw it- Where are my servants’ 

Rod. They must be near. 

Arden. Are they arm’d, Rodrigo? 

Rod. When we discover’d we had lost your 

lordship, . 

We hasten’d to the castle and exchange 
The hunter’s brittle spear, for heavier weapons. 
My lord, they come. 

Enter Petro and attendants with torches. 

Arden. By my fears, it shall be so! 

Wherefore need I fear a dead man’s prowess? 
Pll force the cave and tear the secret out! 
Rodrigo, see’st thou that cave? 

Rod. What cave, my lord? 

Arden Where burns yon taper—ha! it is extinct. 

Rod. I pray thee, my good lord, let’s to the castle. 
Thou look’st not well; the horrors of this night 
Have so affected thee— 

Arden. ’Tis true thou say’st; [Seizing his hand.] 
The awful horrors of this night, Rodrigo, 

Have quite unnerved my soul! 

Rod. I pray, my lord— 

Arden. But come, Rodrigo, the day breaks apace, 
Mark well this spot, and when the blaze of noon, 
Drives the banditti which infest this wood, 

To shrink from danger in the secret gloum, 

We'll search this spot, force ingress to their cave, 

And drag the lurking villains forth to justice; 

No more they shall infest our fair domain! 
(Exeunt.} 

Scene Second. Another part of the wood, enter Cecilia 

followed by Jeannette. 

Cecilia. Thanks to your friendly covert, ye rude 

rocks, 

That from the storm has kindly sheltered me! 

Jean. Lady Cecilia. 

Cecilia. Farewel, a long farewel, 

My noble, kind and gen’rous benefactor! 

How fleet to me have the long years appear’ d? 

Adieu, Rosalva, and thou too Henrico. 

O! cruel love, thou tyrant of the soul, 

How hast thou forced me friendless thus to roam! 

Jean. Ohi! madam, do not say so! thy Jeannette 
Will follow thee through all the world, unless 
Thy cruelty forbid. 

Cecilia. How can I think, 

Of making thee companion of my exile, 

It’ must not be; return. 

Jean. Wilt thou return then? 

Cecilia. I? O! thou art mad, Jeannette, to ask it; 
Honor and gratitude forbid. 

Jean. Honor! 

Cecilia. Yes, honor and gratitude! shall I be there 

To blast the fairest prospects of St. Alme, 

As I must surely do if I return? 

Jean. understand you now, dear lady. 

Cicilia. Indeed! ; 

Jean. When he shall find that his Cecilia has fled, 

He will go mad with grief. 

Cecilia. Think’st thou, Jeannette, 

Think’st thou one tear will glisten in that eye, 
Which has so often beam'd with love upon me? 
Will it not rather settle in a frown 
Of anger, that I fled from his protection? 





Jean. O! no, his grief will prey upon his peace, 
Unknowing where his dear Cecilia is, 
Of all the dangers that surround her, ’twill 
Kill our noble lord! then think thee of 
Rosalva too, who lives but in her friend. 

Cecilia. Wound not my heart with such a thought, 

Jeannette, 

O! thou wilt break my firm resolve, and tread 
On all my courage, dare I venture there— 
Methinks I see St. Alme o’erwelm’d with anguish, 
And hear Rosalva mourn her absent friend, 
Seeking in vain a patient ear like mine, 
To listen to the story ef her love. 
Methinks— 
Jean. The lord Henrico in despair— 


Cecilia. Ha! ’tis there, Jeannette, *tis there hangs | 


all my danger. 

Jean. Indeed! 

Cecilia. Indeed. That name has roused exertion. 
Yes, though, Jeannette, I doat upon Henrico, 
Though he reigns victor o’er my conquer’d soul, 
But for Henrico I were not now here, 

A hapless wand’rer in this dreary forest; 
Not knowing whither to direct my steps, 
Or where to seek for shelter or protection. 

Jean. Can it be possible! 

Cecillia. It is too true. 

Jean. 1 know the lord Henrico loves thee, lady, 
And would not for the world afflict thy heart 
With cruelty. 

Cecilia. Ah! if he loved me not, 
’T were little matter how my soul were touch’d; 
My love and gratitude to good St. Alme, 
Would lend me courage to repel my passion; 
In my own breast to stifle ev’ry pang, 
And be content in agony. 

Jean. But why, 
My gentle lady, must this be? 

Cecilia. Oh! Jeannette, 
Honor forbids me to remain and hear, 
Though my frail heart acknowledges its weakness, 
Henrico paint his sufferings at my feet; 
In all the impassion’d tones of ardent love 
Conjure me to take pity on his pangs, 
While IT am conscious that Henrico’s hand 
Is destined for another. 

Jean. Can it be! 

Cecilia. It is indeed too true, and I am lost 

Jean Surely his father, when he knows his love 
For thee, my lady— 

Cecilia. What is Cecilia 
To th’ heiress of De Virole’s noble house? 
Dependent on the bounty of the count, 
Snatch’d by his kindness from the jaws of fate, 
When my unfeeling parents left their child 
An infant object of some stranger’s care, 

Shall I, who do not know from whom I sprung, 
Dare thwart the darling prospects of St. Alme? 
No! though my heart should break! 

Jean. But when he knows 
Henrico’s peace is link’d around Cecilia, 
He will relent and bless her. 

Cecilia. He'll detest her! 

Jean. Never! 

Cecilia. You do not know my benefactor, 
Whate’er his virtues be, yet av’rice prompts 
His choice. 

Jean. Indeed! 

Cecilia. Darling nobility, 

O! how thy gaudy trappings lure the soul, 
For thee the good man oft becomes a fiend; 
But come, let us still wander; fae has decreed, 


— ”" eS 


Henrico and Cecilia must not meet. 

Jean. Where’er thou go’st Jeannette will follow 
thee. 

But whither, my dear lady, must we travel 
Cecilia. Alas! Jeannette, I know not, do not cat 
Jean.I do not like this forest; let us hence. 
Cecilia. Come, \et us further then. 

Jean. 1 follow, lady. [ Exeunt.} 
Cicilia. Who are these, Jeannette? I shake with 
terror. [ Without.) 

Sapona. Hoa! Panuco, Martin. [ Without. } 
Panuco & Martin. Here, here. [ Without.) 
Sapona. A spy, a spy, there’s danger lurking. 

{ Cecilia screams.” 
Ottomar. [ Without.) Unmanly cowards, hold! or 





by my soul 

| Pll tear you peace meal, and around the wood 

|| Scatter your mangled limbs! Offer an insult 

| To unprotected women? hence, ye curs, 

Or Pll chastise your cruelty, begone. 

Scene changee to the eytrance of the cave as before, 
and Ottomar enters conducting Cecilia followed be 
Jeannette. 

| Be not dismay’d. 

| Cecilia. O! sir, tell me towhom, 

| Whose heaven directed hand, I owe my rescue 

|  Ottomar. [ Confused.) That I cannot now; but vo 

are safe, madam. 

Whom do I behold? the lady Cecilia! 

Cecilia. How! am I known to you, sir knight: 
Ottomar. To you 

| Though unknown, I have before beheld you 

Tell me lady, how does the fair Rosalva? 
Cecilia. Ha! can it be? it strikes me. 
Ottomar. What mean you? 

| Cecilia. Can’st thou be he who saved her from 

| destruction. 

| Ottomar. { Bows respectfully. ] 

| 


| 


Cecilia. Brave and gen’rous man, how shall [tell 
thee, 
| How much thy image has impress’d her mind 
| Ottomar. Indeed! : 
| Cecilia. Never I fear to be expell’d. 
Ottomar.Delighttul sounds, come, madam, fear ro 
danger, 
| Soon shalt thou return and tell Rosalva, 
My soul but lives with her? 
Cecilia. Oh! never, never' 


O:tomar. How! 
Jean. Lady, lady, pray you do be cautious. 
[.4side to Cecilia.} 
Cecilia. I trust your honor for protection, knight 
Ottomar. Nor shall that confidence be e’er be- 
tray'd; 
This way. 
Cecilia. [Starting from him.] That dreary cavé? 
My fears are true, 
And thou art a robber? : 


——————————— 


Oztomar. Yet Lam guiltless, 
And by the majesty of truth I swear, 
No harm shall reach thee. 
Cecilia. I shake with horror, bandit; 
And yet there is a nobleness about thee, 
Which makes me confident, thou wilt not wrong 
A helpless female. 
Ottomar. No, by my hopes of love, 
A studied wrong has never siain’d this heart, 
Nor ever has this honest sword been drawn 
Against the innocent, nor would I shed 
One drop of guiltless blood to buy an empire. 
Cecilia. I trust thee then: beside, my bosom fee!s 
Animpulsc it has never felt before. 
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Ottemar. Perhaps one day thou’lt find that Otto- 
mar 
Is not the villian he appears; but come, 
Thear the sound of footsteps, let us haste. 
Cecilia. O! if thou betray me— 








Ottomar. My heaven indignant, 
Blast my pernicious soul, and mercy shut 
Relentlessly her cars when at her throne 
I kneel for pardon! 

Cectlia. Dreadful abjuration! 
But come, there is indeed a sound of feet; 
Now, Ottomar, to thee I trust my life, 
And Heaven so-deal with thee as thou with me. 





bauchee, that I have frequently been able 
to treasure up the events of my dreams very 
much to my own advantage. When f lie 
down on my pillow, no hobgoblins with sau- 
cer eyes of flame presume to dance their airy 
minuets around my bed; no cloven footed 
deamons from the regions of brimstone, dare 
suffocate me by tweaking my nose, or paper 
colored ghosts disturb the serenity of my 
repose, by whizzing through the key-hole, 
and making wry faces in the dark. But I 














[ Exeunt into the cave.) 


Enter Ardennis, Rodrigo, Petro and Attendants. 


sometimes follow fancy in her moonlight 





Rod. \ thought me not mistaken, good my lord; 
So well [mark’d the track that we pursued: 
And sce here is the entrance of the cave. 
.Irden, ( Apart.) How this may end I know not; 1 
feel inpell’d, 
Pate cries out pursue, and something must be done: | 
A dreadful mystery the cave contains, 
‘That now must be unravell’d. Follow me, 


And whoscever dare oppose your way, 
Let your good weapens cleave him to the ground. 
[Draws and exit into the cave followed bu the 
attendants. .ifter a short interval, a clash | 
of arms ts heard: enter .Irdennis and Otto-| 
mar in single fight. Ottomar retreats, at’ 


lensth his sword breaks, and when Ardennis | 
. ' 


is about to strike, his eve rests on Idumeo | 
who enters from among the rocks. Ardennis 
starts back and Ottomar stands astonished 
gazing upon Tdumeo. | 
Idumeo. Again we meet, detested homicide, 
And Tarrest thy murd’rous arm, beware! 
Thou Ottomar, now follow me and hear, 
What yet thy heart has never hoped to learn. 
tomar. I will, though death were in the path, 
go on. 
“Exit Idumeo followed by Ottomar. Irdennis 
stands petrified, and when Idumeo and Ot- 
tomar disappear, the curtain falls. | 


a ooo 
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rile CABINET. No. XXXII. 
Feureux qui sait priser la mediocrite; 
it qui de ce trisor satisfait pour la vie, 
Lowa la fois du faste et de la pauvrete, 
N’excitera jamais la degout ni l’envie. 


excursions to the temple of instruction, and 
gather precepts of wisdom for the past, the 
| present, and the future. 

As I sat thinking on the subject, trying 
to discover some suitable dreaming topic, 
whether the cabinet I had been reading was 
more soperific than ordinary, or whether my 
predetermination to dream had any influ- 
ence, I know not, but in a few minutes I 
fell back in my arm chair, and very much 
to my satisfaction was introduced to the 
following vision. 

I thought an almost boundless plain ex- 
tended itself before me. It was entirely co- 
vered with people, the greater part of whom 
appeared to be exceedingly busy. I iooked 
around for some time, undetermined which 
way to proceed. I was, however, very anx- 
ious to escape from that part of the plain 
on which I now stood; it being covered with 
a multitude of wretched mortals, the sub- 
jects of poverty. Some of them were endea- 
voring to rid themselves of their compan- 
ions by making great exertions to get near- 
er to the furthermost part of the plain, to- 
wards which the whole crowd was pressing; 
but a vast number seemed contented with 
the squallid misery of their situation, and 
had no desire to escape the tyranny of po- 
verty, their iron master. I importuned se- 
veral persons who seemed to understand the 
customs of the place to be my guide in so 
good a concourse, but all were too much 








‘Lhe other evening as I amused myself! 
with looking over those numbers of the Ca-| 
binet which have already appeared, I was] 
surprised to find that we have communica-' 
ied ‘only a single dream to the public dur-| 
ing’ our whole course. Among periodical 
essayists it has becn a custom time imme- 
morial, to acquaint their readers with what 
passes in their imagination during sleep, as 
well as to present them with their waking 
thoughts for their instruction or amusement. 
Now, in the dreaming way, no man can be 
more consistent than myself; for the tem- 
perate habits in which I have persevered 
from my youth, have so purged my brain of 
those shadowy incongruities which infest 


occupied in waiting on themselves to at- 
tend much to me. I at length perceived a 
grave though cheerful old gentleman. who 
was Closely followed by a small number of 
travellers. They moved slowly along, but 
owing to their industrious patience in avoid- 
ing by circuitous routs the many bogs 
which impeded their progress, and with 
which the plain was covered, sometimes left 
far behind numerous companies led on. by 
imprudence and avarice, whose followers 
in the ardor of their zeal, were not unfre- 
quently betrayed into quagmires from which 
they rarely escaped without much loss of 
strength. Admiring the countenance and 
cheerful manners of the grave gentleman, 











the sleeping hours of the drunkard and de- 


and haying learned his name to be Discre- 
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Sa a, 
tion, I immediately joined his train. We: pro- 
ceeded a considerable way before the goal 
of our destination appeared in view. At 
length, after a great deal of toil and circum- 
spection, a neat and modest mansion rose in 
our sight. Over the door was written in large 
plain letters the “ Hall of Competence.” Re- 
doubling our labor as the prospect of its 
cessation grew more distinct, we soon had the 
satisfaction of entering the house, and were 
immediately, as a refreshment after severe 
toil, invited by the mistress of the mansion, 
whose name was Good Management, to par- 
take of an elegant and and plentiful, though 
not ostentatious and profuse entertainment, 
which displayed great taste in its arrange- 
ment but admitted no superfluous decora- 
tions. Every part of the edifice was formed 
for comfort and convenience, and the most 
dignified and rational hilarity beamed from 
the eyes ofall its inhabitants. After our re- 
past, Discretion rose from his seat at the 
head of the table; and commanding our at- 
tention thus addressed us. 

“ My happy friends! by. adhering to my 
counsels you have at last arrived at the hall 
of Competence. In this house you will find 
every thing which may conduce to your fe- 
licity without corrupting your heads or your 
hearts. Virtue is the deity we here adore: 
you will find ample opportunity for exercis- 
ing your benevolence by assisting those who 
are coming after you to attain the blessings 
you now enjoy. If you are not happy in this 
mansion, you may confidently believe that 
you can be soin no other situation.” At this 
moment a door directly opposite to that at 
which we entered was thrown open. Our 
conductor pointed to a superb fane, which 
was easily discernable from where we sat, 
and proceeded. “ Behold yonder the temple 
of Affluence! its proud spires glitter in the 
sun and challenge our admiration; but”?— 
Here a number of my fellow travellers rush- 
ed out, totally smitten with the gaudy ap- 
pearance of the edifice and soon disappear- 
ed in the crowd. “ But,” continued our 
guide, “the happiness it offersis delusive; 
its pleasures are transitory and void of sa- 
tisfaction. Those brilliant walls enclose a 
race of mortals who are the slaves of Fash- 
ion, a power who wears a countenance of 
smiles, but ruins substantial, comfort by ex- 
acting a rigid adherence to. hen tedious re- 
gulations. The hallof Competence possesses 
all the real advantages of the temple of Af- 
fluence, but permits a more natural enjoy- 
ment of its various blessings,”—I. heard no 
more of the speech. My attention was at 
tracted by a fanciful figure having rather.a 
feminine appearance, standing in the door 





which led to the temple of Affluence, I ad- 
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vanced towards her. I thought her grey eyes 
were the most penetrating I had ever seen. 
Instead of a pincushior&eand scissors, she 
wore by her side various implements for the 
purpose of dexterously opening drawers, 
sealed papers, &c, her voice was most mu- 
sically persuasive; and her finger was con- 
stantly pointed towards-the temple of Afflu- 
ence. Her name was Curiosity. “ Come,” 
said she, “ let us examine for ourselves and 
see if what that old gentleman has told us 
be true; let us at least learn how things are 
managed in the temple yonder, and then we 
shall be better satisfied with our residence 
here.” I instantly followed the female, and 
after scine difficulty arrived at the fane. 
The walls were of the purest gold, but 
nevertheless exceedingly slender, and the 
whole building appeared to rest on very Un- 
stable foundations. Fhe scene within was 
the richest eyes ever beheld. The inhabi- 
tants clothed in robes of gold embroidery, 
adorned with the most precious stones, and 
their faces covered with a certain dust that 
gave them a blooming appearance, rioted 
in all the luxuries of the table, which could 
scarcely support the loads of costly viands 
that were heaped upon it. I understood that 
the inhabitants had reversed the order of 
nature; that they slept during the day, and 
under cover of the night gave a loose to every 
species of extravagant merriment and life 
destroying dissipation. They reposed on 
couches of the most luxuriant structure, 
which, to my inexpressible horror, frequent- 
lv sunk under them, and sometimes were 
precipitated into a guif which yawned be- 
low. In this dismal abode of wretchedness 
there were many mortals who had once en- 
joyed the pleasures of the temple above, 
and who were now incessantly, and in the 
most ungenerous manner, reproached for 
their misfortunes, by those to whom they 
had formerly been equal. The thickest paint 
could not hide the ravages of disease in the 
countenances of those who were still in the 
temples aud the continual fear of falling 
into the dreaded gulf filled their bosoms 
with the most distressing care. I was dis- 
custed. “ Is this,” said I, “ the temple of 
AMuence! how many are there who despise 
the solid happiness of the hall of Compe- 
tence, and waste their strength by endea- 
yoring to reach this splendid but miserable 
place?” I looked around for the female who 
had enticed me to enter the walls of the 
temple, but she had disappeared, I turned 
my face towards the happy mansion I had 
left, and in my unusual exertions to put 
myself once more under the protection of 
Discretion, I fell and struck my knee against 


the point of a large stone, with the shock 
and excessive pain of which, I awoke. 


PETER PEACEABLE. 





For the Repertory. 


SACRED HARMOMY. 
No. XI. 

it will be recollected that, at my outset, 
in order not to disappoint the reader, I did 
not promise to give regular essays, nor yet 
to observe a periodical regularity as to the 
appearance of what I might offer on the 
| badly understood theory, and the more per- 
verted practice of sacred music in our me- 
tropolis, consequently, A. B. and all who 
may feel the degree of impatience manifest 
in his note some time since, have no just 
ground for blaming the tardiness of my 
appearance. That it did not proceed from a 
deficiency of materials, he will have abun- 
dance of reason to perceive in the sequel; 
and that due justice may be done to the 
concluding paragraph of his note, it shall 
employ a considerable portion of a succeed- 
ing number. 





There is not, perhaps, a subject so greut, 
so sublime, so awful and so difficult for the 
conception of man to embrace, or his power 
to describe, as the day of judgment. 

- That day for which all other days were made, 

Great day of grand decision and despair. 

We sce the energies of many poets sink 
beneath the mighty pressure; the aitempt- 
ed descriptions of even Watts and Young 
only show us how far the theme transcends 
the finest imagination, the boldest figures 
und the most exquisite painting. It is said 
that deistical writers of the first rate talents 
have made it the subject of their essays at 
poetic sublimity; among whom stands the 
king of Prussia, who, although he believed 
net in revelation, observed to Voltaire, that 
he had chosen the day of judgment as being 
by far the greatest subject that could possi- 
bly seize the human mind, for the alone 
purpose of calling forth every latent energy 
with which nature had gifted him. 

If such sentiments as these have truth 
on their side, we shall see how they will ac- 
cord with that something before us call- 
ed “ Judgment Anthem;”’ if these sentiments 
be true, it will be evident that the language 
of such an anthem ought to be in consonance 
with the grandeur, sublimity and awfulness 
of the subject, and the music ought to keep 
pace with the language in majesty of move- 
ment and fulness of harmonic expression: 
on the first of these I shall at present make 
a few observations, submitting, as I have 
already done and always shal} do, all that I 





say to the good sense, that is the common 
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| sense, of every mind that is not warped by 
‘inveterate prejudice, or enchained by stub- 
| born ignorance. 
Whether what goes by the name of the 
Judgment Anthem was the manufacture of 
| one or more, it exhibits nothing but. the 
| botching of an unexperienced journeyman, 
| or the more rude essay of an uninformed ap- 
! prentice; and it is not of much consequence 
to know its source: but when we sce it copied 
into various publications edited by men who 
profess to have taste in composition and skill 
in music, and sought for with avidity and sung 
with apparent enthusiasm by different sacie- 
ties impressed with religion and actuated by 
devotion, what can we think? “ But,” objects 
some caviller whose warmth of temper ban- 
'ishes the coolness of reflection, what have 
you to say against the hymn, it is taken 
from excellent poets.” I know that; but now 
is it taken? Why here, forsooth, is what is 
calleda hymn or anthem made up of trag- 
ments of three hymns jumbled together in 





such 2 manner as to make a perfect hétch- 


potch, though two of them in their original 
state and taken separately are sublime and 
beautiful: it brings to my views the image 
in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream; it has all the 
| heterogeneousness of that image’s compo- 
nent parts, without a particle of it cohesive- 


| ness. Or, perhaps, I might with stronger ° 


_propricty say (as the anthem is neither Eng- 
lish nor common sense in its present form) 
| it is not unlike a French or Italian Haste- 
quin, who, while he appears to be deep. in 
thought and aiming at something great, 
| loses his dignity by his particolored, “ patch- 
ed and pyebated” dress, belittles his subject 
by his illtimed grimaces, and finally sinks 
| into neglect and contempt, because people 





want something more solid, nervous and 
rational. Reader, look at this anthem; ana- 


| 

| 

| lyse it; and see if the manufacturer of it and 
a ‘ » ° 

| the writer of the music are not w orthy to go 


‘together. They accord well in taking the 
| chariot, by which is figuratively represented 
ithe Lord of glory, riding on the awful day 
of judgment in the clouds of heaven: I say 
they take the chariot and cast it almost to 
the ground; then whirl it round, like a boy 
would his top; then toss it up into the air, 
and whirl it round again two different ways 
at the same time (what cap not genius do!) 
| round and round and round again; and then 
| letting it rest for awhile as it were in com- 
| passion to the feclings of the personage with- 
| in, they set tothe whirling again, and at length 
finish the expressive scene by leaving him 
at rest on the ground! Start not nor stare, 
good reader, at this representation, as though 
I myself had conjured it up; you will find that 





the authors have far outdone my picture; and 
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My dear Clementina, like the rich “ sir George 
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ifthere be impiety or profanation in represent- 
ing the great Judge of all, as bearing a part 
in something like a whirligig puppet show, 
let those poetry mongers and music mongers 
Jook to it, the “ sin lies at their own door,” 

But lest I should trespass upon the privi- 
leges of other correspondents, further obser- 
vations intended for this, shall be incorpo- 
rated with the ensuing number. 


PHILO MADAN. 


——__ 
For the Repertory. 
Answer to the “ Familiar Fpistle” with which 


Miss Clementina Caustic has deigned to honor her 
unworthy servant. See Rep. page 383. 





Airy,” 

Who loved a fair wit as we bards love a fairy, 

t mean by his fancy, you sweet little kitten, 

With your pleasing good nature I long have been 
smitten; 

And though by the beautiful spots on your skin, 

You have ne’er had a chance hardy Walter to win, 

Yet I vow and protest, without any demurring, 

You have nail’d down his thoughts, by your musi- | 
cal purring. 

But not quite so young as the ladies admire, 

Nor yet quite so old as to quench all his fire; 

He saw Clementina as lovely, as cheerful, 

And yet to address her, poor Walter was fearful. 

But since in the way of her sex she’s begun 

‘Yo pour of my muse a whole volley of fun; 

I accept of the challenge, and here I declare 

Though old age should come on, to stick up to the 
fair; 








And in spite of old Grummet, eat up with disease, 
Address the kind damsel as much as I please. 
Your pains, charming girl, have touch’d nearly a 
heart, 

Unaccustom’d to use fawning flattery’s art, 

And truly Iscarce knew what I was about, 

When I read the sad tale of your Pa, and his gout. 
‘Yo think that you still must keep close in the house, | 
And be mew’d from the day like a terrified mouse, 
Set my brain and my stomach im snch a wild pother, i 




















Fhat the cholic seized one, and the head-ache the |! 
other. | 

But since yeu’ve come out in so_lively a strain, | 

¥ begin now to think [am Walter again. 

Methinks, Clementina, your thoughts were es- 
tranged, 

Or your faculties surely were sadly deranged, 

When through the whole winter you’ve never been 
grave, 

Yet knew not that winter such merriment gave, 

As I, in my sketches of fashions and times, 

Have made bold to embrace im satirical rhymes; 

And, ©! vou have sullied your humorous page, 

By transfor: nung to winter, what I meant an age; 

But by this you have proved what your sweet self || 
hath Subp, 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 


That the clder are not near so wise as the young. 

J always have heard that e’en dogs of the chace, 

Have “ breathed with hard fumes” at the end of 
a race, 

And surely the man that to good luck would run, 

Must not breathe too slow on the foot path of fun. 

So my dear little Caustic, let jealousy rest, 
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For no “ ladies, sweet creatures” have tortured my 
breast; . 

And let your kind fears for my happiness cease, 

When I tell you the “ midshipman” left me in peace. 

My nature from you has*sustain’d an attack, 

That would put common patience Pm sure to the 
rack: 


And th ugh I would leave out self praise if I could, 


| I must say that my “ temper is natively” good. 
_ For was it not so, I would get mad outright, 


And revenge all my “ ducks” you have put to the 
flight. 

But to show Clementina how great my respect 

(And woe be to him, that your words would ne- 
glect;) 

For the advice I receive, and for you the fair giver, 

Even hogs, when I get them, shall roll in the river. 

As you have observed (Walter too fears their death, 

And declares they were never parch’d up by his 
breath.) 

The sprouts of Parnassus seen drooping and wild, 

And her laurels and lilies are sadly defiled: 

But mind not, Clementina, the asses nor mules, 

For they’re perfectly harmless, nor startle at fools 

That near to its foot will forever repose, 

But ascend it and pluck the desirable rose; 

While her nymphs, if she have them, your brow 
will adorn, 

And hail you the lillycrown’d empress of morn. 

Give my warmest respects to your worthy old father, 

And tell him 1 hope that his gout he may lather, 

And bestowing on it all the woe that is due, 

Give ease to himself, and give freedom to you 

A thought has now struck me, that you may suppose 


| A wish for a wedding my verses disclose; 
; O! no, my dear girl, I'll write letters, and ryhme, 


But talk about marriage at some other time: 

Vil pay my addresses just like an old friend, 

To your wit and your powerful spightiness bend, 
And when I have seen you, if we should agree, 
Who knows but success may alight upon me, 
And raise me to joys——or, to misery’s summit, 
Altho’ you have written so much to old Grummet: 


| But now to conclude; your “ familiar epistle” 


At first I confess, made my modesty bristle, 

Yet I thank you, for having so candidly said, 

That you’re wearied quite out with the life ofa 
maid; 


|| It gives me some hopes if to court I should choose, 


That you'll not turn your back on my suppliant 
muse: 


But since a long letter no reader endures, 
As you started, Pll end;—Clementina “ P’'m yours.” 
WALTER WIGGLE. 


—— 


For the Repertory. 


| REFLECTIONS OF A SOLITARY WANDERER. 


On yonder steep a ruin rears its front, 


. And frowns majestic o’er the vale below: 


Threatning the trav’ller as he slowly treads 
His weary way, with terrible destruction; 

The old walls seem to tremble as the blast 
Howls loudly round them with its wildest force. 
They were perhaps the once serene abode 

Of dove-eyed happiness and sweet content: 
And mould’ring traces of their former beauty, 
Do yet remain to greet the observing eye, 
And tell it of the mind and taste refined 
Own’d by the architect who sleeps in dust. 
Behind a hothowse, now in ruins too, 








A grove of cypres mournful, shades the scene 

Through whose thick boughs the sighing breeze 
is heard 

In plaintive murm’rings, which inspire the soul 

With feelings pensive—yet with sweetness fraught. 

A garden too could nut escape the power, 

The potent power of time’s destructive arm; 

Where once delightful shrubs and flowrets bloom’d, 

To scent the morning zephyr’s playful breath, 

Is now o’ergrown with noxious weeds which seem 

To trumph in the odorous shrub’s decline. 

Within a paling in the centre fix’d, 

The form which erst possess’d this once fair spot, 


‘Beneath a slab of marble silent rests: 


Cut off in manhood’s prime, and from the joys 

Which are attendant on connubial love. 

Two infant daughters slumber with their sire— 

Four fatal days divided them on earth 

And in high heaven united them forever. 

The tall grass waves in silence o’er their heads; 

No friendly being strews their tomb with flowers' 

None bathe the marble with affection’s tears. 

I love to wander in the silent groves, 

And gaze upon the roofless ruins, there 

To ponder on the futile works of man, 

Who rears stupendous monuments and domes 

In vain he rears them; for a single blast 

Crumbles the basis of his vaunted deeds 

And hurls them to a level with the ground. 

So ages pass and scarce a stone remains, 

One poor memento of transactions proud, 

To tell the inquirer, such and such thing's wer. 

Upon that ancient bench encircled round 

By cypres trees, I listless lay and muse 

How many eyes now closed in solemn night 

Have gazed enraptured on this lovely scene; 

How many ears have heard the rustling breeze 

Mournfully whisper through these close twined 
boughs, 

With deep attention: and how many breaths 

Have been awaken’d by the pensive lay, 

T’indulge like me in retrospective views! 

Fit spot for meditation this indeed— 

Where ev’ry object does with strength recal 

What mankind were in earliest stage of life, 

When freshly blooming like yon villa gay, 

The verdant valley’s pride—then quick compares 

It with this dome decay’d; and tells us still, 

Stull more impressively, succeeding years 

Will rob us too of vig’rous manly strength, 

And leave us but the wreck of what we were; 

Blast ev’ry charm that once could joy and please, 


Dim those bright eyes with fine expression fraught 


And beaming with intelligence—I could weep 
That this fair work must be o’erwhelm’d in ruin 
And leave no vestige of itself behind. 
But yet awhile hfe’s precipice I tread 
With erring feet, some few short days and then, | 
With scarce a friend my obsequies to grace 
Nor one to bear my mem’ry in his heart, 
St. Orme shall fall and wander wild no more: 
So fares the insect as it flutters round 
The condle’s blaze in mimic sportiveness, 
Too near it ventures and is ever lost. 

ST. ORME. 


—_—— 
For the Repertory. 
TO HEALTH. 
Sweet, rosy spirit of the mount, 
That loves the keen and bracing air; 
Bright priestess of the crystal fount, 
0! deign to hear an humble pray’r. 
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In shady groves or alleys green, 
At breezy morn or eve serene, — 
No more my faded form is seen. 


Where zephyrs kiss the lucid wave, 
That chastely bashful shrinks away, 
No more my feeble limbs I lave, 
Nor sport with thee in frolic play. 
No more in shady dell retired. 
My soul by some fair beauty fired, 
I sing, by thee and love inspired. 


Some little bird that flutters by, 
I see thee perch’d upon his wing; 
0! how Pve long’d with him to fly, 
And make the woods melodious ring. 
The tribes of nature bless’d with thee, 
Fnjoy that peace, that harmony, 
So wish’d for, but so lost to me. 


Lhear thee in the freshen'd breeze, 

That skims the pine-clad mountains o’er; 
I watch thee in the waving trees, 

That skirt the streamlet’s grassy shore. 
But ah! to fell disease a prey, 
That tears my ling’ring life away; 
O! goddess, hear my suppliant lay. 


O, health! displace this sickly hue, 
O! cool this fever of the brain; 
My cheeks with thine own rose imbue, 
And let me follow in thy train. 
Then in the vale or on the mount, 
Or at Hygeia’s fav’rite fount, 
Shall time my happiest moments count! 
LORENZO. 


— 


For the Repertory. 
HYMN. 


Ah! long had I stray’d a poor exile from Jesus, 
Despair reign’d supreme o’er my terrified soul; 
in bondage to him who in extacy seizes 
Delusions, to lure us beneath his controul. 
Not then could my soul, when despair’s rolling 
ocean, 
O’erwhelm’d me with grief and terrific emotion, 
Prostrate her before him in humble devotion, 
Nor swell the sweet anthem of 
Jesus is mine. 


Like the prodigal son from his father that wander’d, 
Full oft from the path of submission I flew; 
But ah, when the fast fleeting moments were squan- 
der’d, 

No compunctions that wounded my bosom I 
knew. 

But O, who can sing of his goodness who reigning 
O’er all, nor the vilest of sinners disdaining, 
In mercy my wand’ring affections regaining, 

Bade me swell the sweet anthem of 
Jesus is mine. 


With grief on the cross, I beheld high extended, 


A form that transpierced my poor heart with 


appal; 


Pale death, though hig conquering powers were 


ended, 
Triumphantly reign’d o’er the God of us all. 


The blood from the pores of his hands down was 


streaming, 
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And pardon and love from his brow gently beam- 
ing, 
Bade me swell the sweet anthem of 
Jesus in mine. 


His bounteous grace sweetty whisper’d and told me, 
Oh, sinner for thee I this misery bore; 
To cleanse thee from guilt on the cross there be- 
hold me, 
While to the ground, from my body, is streaming 
the gore; 
Which pardoning mercy exhibits before thee thus; 
Though now I o’er death reign forever victorious, 
In the mansions of blessing eternal and glorious. 
Then swell the sweet anthem, for 
Jesus is thine. 


I wept at the sight, and his love quite subdued me, 
Isunk to the dust overwhelm’d with the view; 
It restored my faint soul, and in grace it renew’d 
me, 
That conquering grace which alone can renew. 
My soul, when no more to his sufferings cleaving, 
Fast, fast the kind arms of his mercy was leaving; 
He snatch’d me from ruin, that soul thus re- 
trieving, 
Bade me swell the sweet anthem of 
Jesus is mine. 


A quiet conscience, an unclouded brow: 
May no obtruding cares, such bliss infest, 
No cruel wrongs disturb thy peaceful breast; 
No fickle nymph thy youthful heart inspire 
With ill fraught love, or uncontroul’d desire; 
No cursed temptation lure thee to betray, 

Or prompt thy steps in error’s paths to stray: 
But virtue in thy soul evince her power, 


» And shew fresh beauties, each succeeding hour 


LOTHARIO 
——— + eo 

The following very singular, yet very 
forcible last will and testament, is preserved 
in the writings of the celebrated antiquarian 
Dugdale. It was made on the bequeathing 
of two villages in England, by the famous 
John of Gaunt, to sir Roger Burgoyne. 


I John of Gaunte, 

Do geeve and do graunte, 
To sire Roger Burgoyne, 
And the heires of his loyne, 
Sutton and Potton 

Until the world’s rotten 








Arouse then my soul and his goodness relating, 

With accents of love fill thy stammering tongue; 

Till joy in the skies the sweet echo creating, 

Lead angels to join in the heaven-born song; 

And when from the grave to the skies thou’rt 
impelling, 

To receive in the mansions of glory a dwelling, 


BEES. 

The produce of bees is more profitabk 
than the generality of persons may be in- 
clined to imagine, and the time bestowed 
on them is seldom uselessly employed. A 
French bishop, being about to make his an- 
nual visitations, sent word to a certain curate, 





There millions of seraphs their anthems are 
swelling, 
Shalt thou swell still the anthem of 
Jesus is mine. 
VALERIAN. 


—— 


For the Repertory. 


Fain would I strike the harp to kings, 
And give to war the sounding strings; 
But lo, the chords rebellious prove, 
And tremble with the notes of love. 
In vain I quarrel with my lyre, 
In vain I change the rebel wire: 
Boldly I strike to war again, 
But love prevails through all the strain. 
Oh, since not master of the spell, 
Ye kings, and sons of war farewell; 
And since the loves the song require, 
To Venus I resign the lyre. 
*fwas thus (O! nymph:) with attic tongue, 
Of yore the gay Anacreon sung, 
A bard beloved of me, 
And who the poet’s spell can blame? 
Perhaps, old Greece could boast a dame, 
With ev’ry charm like thee. 
HARMONICA. 


—[—— 
For the Repertory. 


LINES TO J. P. L——, 
On his leaving Philadelphia. 


Adieu, my friend, may thee each joy await, 
That thou could’st wish, or fancy contemplate; 
Not transient joys, that have a short lived reign, 
But those whose sweetness ever will remain, 





On the spear, from the wound in his side, it was 
gleaming, 


‘Which yield an antepast of heayen below; 


whose ecclesiastical benefice was extremely 

trifling, that he meant to dine with him, at 

the same time requesting that he would not 

put himself to any extraordinary expense. 

The curate promised to attend to the Bi- 

shop’s suggestion, but he did not keep his 
word, for he provided a most sumptuous 
entertainment. His lordship was much sur- 
prised but could not help censuring’ the 

conduct of the curate, observing that it was 
highly ridiculous in a man whose circum- 
stances were so narrow, to launch out into 
such expense, nay, almost to dissipate his 
entire income in a single day. “ Do not be 
uneasy on that seore, my lord,” replied the, 
curate, “ for I assure you that what you now 
see is not the produce of my curacy, which 
I bestow exclusively upon the poor.” “ Then 
you have a patrimony, sir,” said the Bishop. 

“ No, sir.”” “You speak in riddles; how dg 
you then to——’” “ My lord, I have a con- 
vent of young damscls here, who donot let 
me want for any thing.” “ How! you have 
a convent! I did not know that there was 
one in this neighbourhood. This is very 
strange, very unaccountable, Mr. Curate.” 
“ You are jocular, my lord.” “ But come, 
sir, I entreat that you would solve the en- 
igma; I would fain seen the convent.” “ So 
you shall, my lord, after dinner: and I pro- 
mise you that your lordship shall be sutis- 
fied with my conduct.” Accordingly when 
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very seriously asked her, “ whom she would || 
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dinner was over, the curate conducted the 
prelate to a large inclosure, entirely occu- 
pied by bee-hives, and pointing to the latter, 
observed; “This, my lord, is the convent 
which gave us our dinner; it brings me in 
about 1800 livers per annum, upon which I live 
very comfortably, and with which I contrive 
to entertain my guests genteelly.”” The sur- 
prise and satisfaction of the bishop at this 
discovery may easily be conceived. The 
sequel of the story informs us that after- 
wards, whenever a curate made application 
to his lordship for an improved living, he | 
would only reply “ Keep bees, keep bees.” 
—— 

A Husband and wife, who quarrelled ra- |; 
ther more than man and wife usually do, 
which the reader will believe was bad 
enough, were on the eve of separation; when 
the good lady, affecting to fall sick, told her 





| 
spouse that “she believed she should die, |; 
and to put on the best face to the world, 
thought she had better stay and end her 
days in their old house;” which he, good || 
easy old man, full readily assented to; and |! 





advise him to marry when she was gone. 
This was too much. “ Marry the devil:” 
replied she in great warmth. “ Marry the 


> answered he; 


devil? No, my love, * no, that | 


ean never be, the canons of the church 
prohibit it, I have married his daughter al- 


ready.” 








SATURDAY, APRIL 6, "1811. 








ERRATUM. 
last number, first column, first 1 
page, ninth line from the top, for “ John was | 


In our 


under a clergym > read, * John was born | 


in Devonshire “a 1650, and was educated in 


P — 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
The communication from our friend F, 

shall meet with the attention which its adel i 

demand. i 

Lines on beholding the corpse of a friend, j 


i 

. - . i} 
his father’s house, under a clergyman.” | 
i 

i 


| 


reven as an extempol uncous effusion, are too | 
incorrect for insertion. | 
Before we publish the lines of IL. H. S. | 
we would request the favor of an interview. 
We cre grateful for the anecdote of a 
clergyman, though we know not to whem 
we miay express it. 


| that station. 





We would inform Carolus, that we cannot 
« fet the lines,” 
lumns. 


have a place in our co- 
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It our friends would endeavor to render 


PHILADELPHIAREPERTORY. 
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answer a three fold purpose: render them 
more interesting, make them more generally 
read, and enable us to present the public 
with a greater variety of matter. 

The note addressed to Alfred, from Messrs. 
Coale and Hewes, the former editors of the 
Companion, is a sufficient evidence of his 
being the author of the verses to Mary, 
published in our 47th number. 

— 
MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. 
Dr. Rogers, Mr. William Meeteer, of Balti- 
more, merchant, to Miss Hannah Thomas, 
daughter of Mr. John Thomas, of Blockley, 
Philadelphia County. 

a 


We understand that Mr. Smith has re- 


‘signed the post of secretary of state, and 
| that James Monroe, esq. of the common- 


wealth of Virginia, has been appointed by 
the president of the United States to fill 
Nat. Intel. 
——— 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
March 30, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 23d to the 30th March. 





Diseases ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Atrophy @ 2 Palsy 1 0 
Casualties 0 1 Pleurisy 0 

| Consumption of lungs 4 1 Sore throat , .- 0 1 
Decay 1 1 Small pox, natural, 1 0 
Dropsy 0 1 Ulcers 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 1 OQ Worms 01 
Drowned 1 0 Unknown 1 0 
Debility 1 0 _— 
Hemorrhage 11 17 10 

‘Inflam. of stomach @ 1 
Mortification 1 0 Total 27 

| Old age 1 0 

Uf the above there were, 
Under 1 4 From 50 to 60 4 
From 1 to 2 0 60 70 2 
2 5 1 70 80 0 
5 10 2 80 90 @ 

10 20 $ 90 100 1 

20 30 6 100 §=110 0 

50 40 3 — 

40 50 1 Total 27 


By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER 
9 o'clock. 12 0’clock. 3 0’ clock. 


March 25 50 58 53 
26 50 57 54 
27 46 48 50 
238 43 47 46 
29 45 46 44 
30 55 55 54 





Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 


geatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 





their essays as brief as possible, it would 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 


PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 


Philadelphia Repertory. 
BY OBADIAH ODED. 


Variety’s the very spice of life, 
That gives itall its flavor. Cowper. 


The public are informed, that new arrange- 
ments having been made with respect to the edito- 
rial part of this paper, some alterations will conse- 
quently take place inthe conducting of it. As these 
will add considerably to the expense of the publi- 
cation, an increase of the subscription list will be re- 
quisite, in order to enable us to continue the 
work, with a due regard to our personal interest 
and the satisfaction of our readers. Those therefore 
who are disposed to favor our infant undertaking, 
and who feel an interest in thus promoting the 
cause of virtue and literature, will use their endea- 
vours to ons our attempt, for which we shall 
be grateful. . 

On the eommencement of this publication, 
we contemplated regularly inserting the pro- 
ceedings of our national and state legislature, and 
a summary of foreign intelligence; but this having 
been disapproved of by a large proportion of our 
patrons, we shall in future insert only such as may 
be of peculiar importance. 

Agreeable to our first proposals, the Philadelphia 
Repertory shall be a teceptacle for biography; re- 
ligious and moral essays; essays on scientific and 
entertaining subjects; poetry, fiction, wit and humor; 
with a regular list of marriages and deaths. 

With the second volume we shall commence the 
publication of the Propitiation, a poem, in six books, 
by Valerian. 

Since the conclusion of the Heiress of Sobeiski, 
no novel or romance has appeared; yet it is not our 
intention to eject such matter, but the end of the 
first volume being so near, renders it advisable te 
delay the insertion,of one until the commencement 
of the second. We shall then present to our read- 
ers the Castle of Altenheim, a tale, by Ubaldo, 

Our paper shall have nothing to do with theelo- 
gical controversies, nor personal abuse. No politi- 
cal disputes can be admitted, 

For all politicians from us we debar, 
We'll be none ourselves, nor abuse those who are 


CONDITIONS. 
The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
| scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
| scribers half yearly in advance. 
| Ht shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 

considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscrilcts 
and become responsible for the paymaat, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Primers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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Printed and published hy Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17 Arch street. 
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